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(Head of Masaccio and Figure of St. Paul in the Chapel of the Carmine at Florence.) 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. X. 
Masaccio. 


It is easily conceivable that, during the forty years 
which Lorenzo Ghiberti devoted to his great work, 
and others on which he was employed at intervals, the 
assistance he required in canigleting his own designs, 
in drawing, modelling, casting, polishing, should have 
formed round him a school of young artists who worked 
and studied under his eye. The kind of work on which 
they were employed gave these young men great su- 
periority in the knowledge of the human form, and in 
effects of relief, light and shade, &c. The application of 
the sciences of anatomy, mathematics, and geometry to 
the arts of design began to be more fully understood. 
This pf school of painters was favourably distin- 
guished above the later schools of Itaiy by a generous 
feeling of mutual aid, emulation, and admiration among 
the youthful students, far removed from the detestable 
Jealousies, the stabbings, poisonings, and conspiracies, 
which we read of in the seventeenth century. Among 
those who frequented the atelier of Lorenzo were 
Paolo Uccello, the first who applied geometry to the 
study of tive; he attached himself to this pur- 
suit with such unwearied assiduity, that it had nearly 
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turned his brain, and it was for his use and that ot 
Brunelleschi that Manetti, one of the earliest Greek 
scholars and mathematicians in modern Europe, trans- 
lated the ‘ Elements’ of Euclid; Maso Finiguerra, who 
invented the art of engraving on copper ; Pollajuolo, 
the first painter who studied anatomy y dissection, 
and who became the instructor of Michel Angelo ; and 
Masolino, who had been educated under Starnina, the 
best colourist of that time. 

There was also a young boy, scarcely in his teens, who 
learned to draw and model by studying the works of 
Ghiberti, though not counbhered as his disciple, and who, 
after a while, left all the rest far behind him. He had 
come from a little village about eighteen miles from 
Florence, called San Giovanni, and of his parentage and 
early years little is recorded, and that little doubtful. 
His name was ay Tommaso Guido, or, from the 
place of his birth, Maso di San Giovanni; but from his 
abstracted air, his utter indifference to the usual sports 
and pursuits of boyhood, his negligent dress and man- 
ners, his companions called him Masaccio, which might 
be translated, ugly or slovenly Tom ; and by this re- 
proachful nickname one of the most illustrious of 
painters is now known throughout the world and to all 
succeeding generations. Masaccio was one of those 
rare and remarkable men whose vocation is determined 
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beyond recall almost from infancy. He made his first 
essays as a child in his native village ; and in the house 
in which he was born they long preserved the effigy of 
an old woman spinning, astonishing for its life-like 
truth. Coming to Florence when about thirteen, he 
studied (according to Vasari) under Masolino, who was 
then wants on the frescoes of the chapel of the 
Brancacci family, in the church of the Carmelites. 
Masolino died soon after, leaving his work unfinished ; 
but Masaccio still continued his studies, acquiring the 
principles of design under Ghiberti and Donatello, and 
the art of perspective under Brunelleschi. The pas- 
sionate energy and forgetfulness of all the common in- 
terests and pleasures of life with which he pursued his 
favourite art obtained him, at an early age, the notice 
of Cosmo de’ Medici. Then intervened the civil trou- 
bles of the republic: Cosmo was banished; and Ma- 
saccio left Florence to pursue his studies at Rome with 
the same ardour, and with all the advantages afforded 
by the remains of ancient art collected there. 

While at Rome, Masaccio painted in the church of 
San Clemente a Crucifixion, and some scenes from the 
life of St. Catherine of Alexandria; but, unhappily, 
these have been so coarsely painted over, that every 
vestige of Masaccio’s hand has disappeared—only the 
composition remains; and from the engravings which 
exist some idea may be formed of their beauty and 
simplicity.* 

Cosmo de’ Medici was recalled from banishment in 
1433; and soon afterwards, probably through his pa- 
tronage and influence, the completion of the chapel in 
the church of the Carmine, left unfinished by Maso- 
lino, was intrusted to Masaccio. 

This chapel is on the right hand as you enter the 
church ; it is in the form of a parallelogram, and three 
sides are covered with the frescoes, divided into twelve 
compartments, of which four are large and oblong, and 
the rest narrow and upright. All represent scenes 
from the life of St. Peter, except two, which are imme- 
diately on each side as you enter—the Fall, and the 
Expubion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. Of the 
twelve compartments, two had been painted by Maso- 
lino paves to 1415, the Preaching of St. Peter, 
one of the small compartments, and the St. Peter and 
St. John healing the Cripple, one of the largest ; in this 
fresco are introduced two beautiful youths, or pages, 
in the dress of the patricians of Florence. Nothing can 
be more unaffectedly elegant; they would make us 
regret that the death of Masolino left another to 
complete his undertaking, had not that other been 
Masaccio. 

Six of the compartments, two large and four small 
ones, were executed by Masaccio. These represent 
the Tribute Money; St. Peter raising a Youth to Life ; 
Peter baptizing the Converts; Peter and John heal- 
ing the Sick and Lame; the same Apostles distribut- 
ing alms; and the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise. 

The wood-cut at the head of the continuation of this 
Essay (page 225) will give some idea of the groups in 
one of these large compartments. The scene repre- 
sented is one of the incidents in the pom so History 
of the Apostles. Simon the Magician challenged Peter 
and Paul to restore to life a dead youth, who is said to 
have been a kinsman or nephew of the Roman emperor. 
The sorcerer fails of course : the skull and bones on the 

round are part of the machinery of his incantations. 

he Apostles resuscitate the youth, who kneels before 
them. A crowd of spectators stand around beholding 
the miracle. All the figures are nearly the size of 

* In Otley’s ‘ Early Italian School’ there is an engraving of 
St. Catherine disputing with the Heathen Philosophers. In 
Rosini are others, Both these works may be consulted in the 
British Museum, 
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life, and quite wonderful for the truth of expression, 
the variety of character, the simple dignity of the 
forms and-attitudes. Masaccio died while at work on 
this grand picture, and the central group was painted 
some years later by Filippino Lippi: the figure of 
the youth in the centye is traditionally said to be that 
of the painter Granacci, then a boy. Among the 
figures standing round are several contemporary por- 
traits : Piero Guicciardini, father of the great historian ; 
Luigi Pulci, the poet, author of the ‘Morgante Mag- 
giore ;’ Pollajuolo, the painter, Michael Angelo’s mas- 
ter, and others. 
[To be continued.) 


MONTS DE PIETE, OR PAWN-SOCIETIES. 
(Concluded from page 212.) 


In the former article on this subject we glanced 
rapidly at the past history of the Monts de Piété, or 
lending-houses, of the Continent. We may now 
notice the existing institutions. 

The Mont de Piété of Paris, at present existing, was 
established by a royal ordinance in 1777; and after 
being destroyed at the Revolution, was again opened in 
1797. Loans are made by this establishment upon 
deposits of such goods as can be preserved, to the 
amount of two-thirds of the estimated value of all 
goods other than gold and silver, and to four-fifths of 
the value of the latter. No loan is for less than three 
francs (2s. 6d.). The advances are made for a year, 
but the borrower may renew the engagement. Inter- 
est is fixed at one per cent. per month. Mr. M’Cul- 
loch, quoting from the Bulletin des Sciences Géogru- 
a gives the following account of the existing 

arisian establishment :—It receives annually about 
1,200,000 articles, upon which it advances from twenty 
to twenty-one millions of francs; it has generally from 
600,000 to 650,000 articles in its possession. The ex- 

nse of management amounts to from sixty to sixty- 

ve centimes (about sixpence) for each article ; so that 
a loan of three francs never defrays the expenses it 
occasions, and the profits are wholly derived from 
those that exceed five francs. At an average, the 
profits amount to about 280,000 francs, of which only 
about 155,000 are derived from loans upon deposit ; 
about 125,000 being the produce of other funds at the 
disposal of the Company. Out of every: twenty-two 
articles pawned, there are, on an average, eighteen 
redeemed during the first year, three re-pledged at the 
end of the year, and one forfeited and sold. 

There are establishments of this kind in Dunkirk, 
Cambray, Douay, Lille, and Valenciennes. At these 
five towns, in the year 1827, the number of articles 
pawned in the Monts de Picté was nearly half a 
million, the money lent on which was two millions 
and a half of francs; and the numbers and values 
taken out of pledge during the year were somewhat 
smaller. 

At the meetings of the British Association for 1840, 
1841, and 1842, held respectively at Glasgow, Ply- 
mouth, and Manchester, Mr. H. i Porter communi- 
cated to the Statistical Section a mass of very curious 
details relating to the Monts de Piété of France and 
Italy, and to the attempts which he had made to 
institute similar establishments for the benefit of the 
poorer classes in Ireland. These we may notice in 
succession. 

In the year 1839, the Mont de Piété at Rome took 
in about four hundred thousand pledges, on which a 
sui averaging about fourteen shillings each had been 
lent, making a total of nearly three hundred thousand 
 oteerv sterling. The institution is divided into three 

ranches, called Primo Monte, Secondo Monte, and 
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Terzo Monte. The first and second are for the recep- 
tion of goods on which the amount borrowed does not 
exceed a scudo (4s.7d.); the third is for articles of 
higher value. Besides this, the institution lends to 
the poor, without interest, sums not exceeding a scudo. 
The greatest amount lent in one sum, in 1839, was 
2700/.; the least was 103¢. The expense of manage- 
ment, for which the services of one hundred persons 
were required, was about six thousand pounds, and 
the net profits between four and five thousand. The 
wide range between the amounts of the loans (from 
10}d, to 27007.) shows that persons moving in many 
different ranks of society must avail themselves of the 
facilities thus offered. Mr. Porter saw, among the 
articles in pawn, a diamond ring, a suite of pearls, a 
snuff box with a likeness of Louis XVIII. set in pearls, 
a coronation medal, and many similar articles. Valu- 
ables of this kind are almost always redeemed ; very 
few being left to be sold. 

The Parisian Mont de Piété, according to Mr. Por- 
ter’s inquiries, exhibited the following result, as the 
proceedings of the year 1840:—There were nearly a 
million and a half of articles pledged during the year ; 
on which a sum little short of one million sterling 
was lent. A hundred thousand pledges, which were 
neither redeemed nor renewed within the prescribed 
time, were sold by auction, averaging in value about 
thirteen shillings each. On the last day of the year 
there were eight hundred thousand pn remaining 
in pledge, on which seven hundred thousand pounds 
had been lent. There are generally from four to five 
thousand articles pawned every day; nine per cent. is 
charged for interest, and one-half per cent. for valua- 
tion ; and the institution gives out of its profits seven 
or eight thousand pounds a year to the hospitals of 
Paris. Among the articles in pawn, there are said to 
be generally a quarter of a million of watches! 

In order to ascertain the extent to which pawn- 
broking is carried on in Ireland, with a view to the 
intreduction of Monts de Piété, Mr. Porter had re- 
course to an ingenious plan. He selected one whole 
county, that of Armagh; one large trading town, Bel- 
fast; and the metropolis, Dublin; as being likely to 
afford data whence calculations respecting the whole of 
Ireland might be made. He deposited, at every pawn- 
broker’s in these places, an article of clothing, and 
received duplicates or tickets, each bearing a number 
on it, showing the order in which articles had been 
received and registered. In seven days’ time he de- 
posited another pledge at each pawnbroker’s, as before, 
and received in like manner duplicates or tickets. By 
comparing the numbers on these tickets with those on 
the first series, he could ascertain how many pledges 
had been deposited in the interval of seven days; and 
assuming that number to be a fair average, he calcu- 
lated how many it would amount to in a year. It was 
ascertained, by other means, that the average sum lent 
on pledges in Ireland generally is about 3s.; but in 
Dublin 4s. Taking all these facts together, Mr. 
Porter found that in the county of Armagh there are 
222,240 pledges in a year, on which are lent 33,000/., 
on which nearly 10002. is charged for duplicates or 
tickets alone, besides interest; and that in Dublin the 
number pledged is 3,820,000, on which 764,000/. is 
lent, and for which 16,0002. is paid for duplicates 
alone. 

It was at the Glasgow Meeting that these startling 
facts were brought forward ; and at the same time Mr. 
Porter made the following statement :—“ There exists 
in Glasgow a system of pawning quite new to me, and 
I believe wholly unknown in Ireland. These are 
called wee or little pawns. The supposed advantages 
or inducements to pawn at these brokers are as fol- 
lows :—they give money on articles of lesser value than 
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the licensed pawnorokers will receive ; they give about 
twenty-five per cent. more on the deposits; and they are 
open earlier and later than the usual pawnbrokers. The 
manifest disadvantages are—they give no tickets, and 
consequently there is no security; the time for redeem- 
ing these pawns is one month, instead of one year; and 
the interest charged is one penny per weck for one 
shilling, or at the rate of 433\/. per cent. per annum. 
I have been able to make some inquiry into the extent 
of business transacted by the licensed pawnbrokers in 
Glasgow. Having made calculations from the tickets 
of six of the pawnbrokers, and the amount of their 
transactions, ranging from twenty-eight to thirty, thirty- 
three, forty-two, fifty-three, and sixty-one thousand 
pawns annually, it may be presumed these present a 
fair average ; and if so, the number of pawns annually 
lodged would be 997,832/., which, at one penny each for 
the ticket, produces 4157/. 12s. 8d.” This number, at 
an estimate of 3s, average on each pledge, gives 
150,000/. per annum lent by the regular pawnbrokers. 
Besides p va there are as many as seven hundred 
wee-pawn shops, who take on an average nearly sixty 
thousand pledges annually each; making forty million 
pledges in all, besides those at the regular pawn- 

rokers. “I ascertained,” adds Mr. Porter, “ that 
the sums lent on these ‘wee’ deposits varied from a 
Halfpenny to one shilling, and in a few cases even 
above that sum; but that the average on the whole is 
fourpence. Now, in order toerr on the safe side, I 
will calculate at an average of only threepence for each 
deposit; and the amount is, nevertheless, above half a 
million of money, lent to the very poorest and most 
distressed classes within the city of Glasgow and suburbs, 
and this sum lent out on interest of 433/. 6s. 8d. per 
cent. per annum.” 

When Mr. Porter had found by these personal in- 
quiries how ruinous is the rate of interest which the 
very poor pay for their loans, he formed a plan for esta- 
blishing Monts de Piété in Ireland. With the aid of 
the gentry and clergy of Tanderagee, an institution 
was formed, embracing a charitable pawn-office, a 
loan-fund, and a bank for savings; all under one ad- 
ministration, managed by the same board of directors. 
At the beginning of 1839 this Society commenced its 
proceedings; and in that year the articles pawned 
amounted to about fifteen thousand, of which eleven 
thousand were redeemed within the year ; the amount 
lent was about 2000/., averaging pretty nearly half-a- 
crown on each pawn. The interest received within 
the year on the money lent was 110/, During the fol- 
lowing year similar institutions were established at 
Limerick, Portadown, Belfast, Dungannon, and Cole- 
raine. In 1842 Mr. Porter stated, that at the Monts 
de Piété in Ireland there had been during the year 
1841 about three hundred and fifty thousand articles 
pledged, on which 62,0007. had been lent; the loans 
varying from thirty shillings down to one shilling. 

The above details relate to loans on the security of 
pledges, on the principle of pawnbroking, stripped of 
some of its objectionable features. But besides this, 
Mr. Porter described the system of loan-funds in Ire- 
land, on a somewhat different basis. This system seems 
to have been acted on rather extensively in Ireland in 
various ways. A loan-fund is a stock collected by 
means of deposits made by persons possessing a little 
money, the money being lent out at interest ; and the 
depositors receiving the greater part of the interest 
thus accruing. Before loan-funds were established, 
the borrowers were placed under disadvantages which 
have been thus noticed in a Report of the Ballycastle 
Loan-Fund :—“ It was a common practice to supply 
meat at a price one-third above the market. Potatoes — 
were also supplied during the cheap season, an en- 
gagement being entered into by the — to pay the 
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summer price, whatever it might be; nor was this all, 
for interest was charged on the promissory notes at the 
rate of six per cent. Again, if a poor man r uired a 
cow or a horse, he applied to one of the money-lenders, 
who either purchased it for him, charging him one 
pound for the bargain, and sometimes more, or counted 
down the money asked for by way of tender, and then 
abstracted one pound for the compliment; in either 
case putting the borrower to the cost of one shilling 
and sixpence for the promissory note, and requiring 
him to pay six per cent. interest. In like manner, 
weavers were obliged either to take yarn from the 
dealers considerably above the market-price, or if, as 
was often done, they borrowed twenty shillings for one 
month, or between two markets, to purchase yarn for 
themselves, they were charged one shilling at least, 
and frequently more, for such accommodation.” 

The loan-funds, instituted with a view to lessen the 
amount of interest thus paid by the borrowers, were, in 
1841, upwards of two hundred in number in Ireland. 
The principal —— were farmers holding farms 
from twenty to fifty acres in extent. Three hundred 
and thirty servants had deposited about 7000/. The 
funds thus collected, and for which interest at from 
five to six per cent. was paid, were advanced in loans 
to persons who wanted temporary assistance, but more 
respectable than those who would require the aid of 
the Monts de Piété. In 1840 there were issued loans 
to the number of thirty-seven thousand, and to the 
value of 150,000/., to enable the borrowers to purchase 
horses, cows, pigs, &c. ; while for the purchase of seed, 
manure, aid agricultural implements there were nine 
thousand loans, amounting to about 30,0007. Other 
loans were for purchasing provisions, some to enable 
the borrower to pay rent or debts, or to embark in 
trade. 

A loan-fund at Tyrrell’s Pass is described as being 
productive of very favourable results: it employs an 
agriculturist, and furnishes seeds to farmers; it sup- 

rts from its profits an infant-school, in which one 
funded and twenty children are educated; it has 
established a platting-school for Irish Leghorn hats 
and bonnets, the manufacture of which from grass and 
rye-straw has been very much admired. A Ladies’ 
Society is connected with the loan-fund, which dis- 
tributes clothing to the r in inclement weather. 
The operations of the establishment seem to partake of 
the united characters of a loan-fund, an industrial in- 
stitution, and a charitable fund. 

We are not aware that the pawnbroking transactions 
of London have ever been made the subject of statis- 
tical inquiry; their extent must be enormous. It 
may be worth while to notice that the Monts de Piété 
and the loan-funds, which it has been our purpose to 
describe, have been established mostly by societies of 
benevolent persons, whose aim has been the benefit of 
the poor rather than pecuniary profit. Much good 
may doubtless be done by beneficent persons under- 
taking to assist and guide the needy in this or any 
similar way; but much mischief has been done by 
ws legislate on the rate of interest, and to 
repress what has been called usury. Money has its 
price, like any other commodity, and whatever tends to 
drive it from the open market, to load its employment 
with obloquy and risk, must eventually recoil with 
tenfold weight upon the unfortunate borrower. There 
are loan-funds in other quarters, which are commer- 
cial speculations, formed by persons who act upon the 
general principles of trade, and in these the borrower 
Is certain of ing treated with fairness, the amount of 
interest being calculated according to the risk on cer- 
tain fixed principles. In fact, our largest banks and 
life annuity societies are loan societies on a large scale. 
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The Climate of the South.—Our mountain expeditions are as 
much impeded by bad weather here as in Scotland or Ireland. 
The beau ideal of a southern climate is not often realized, and 
we are disposed to find far too much fault with our own, and 
particularly with that of poor dear Ireland. I can state as a 
positive fact, that during the various wild and mountain expe- 
ditions we made in the south and west of Ireland during the 
year 1838, there were not more than six days in which the 
bad weather at all incommoded us; whereas, in this greatly 
extolled south of France, we have had almost constant rain or 
storms ever since our arrival at Bayonne, about six weeks ago. 
During our expedition in Spain to St. Sebastian we had rain. In 
our fortnight’s residence at Biaritts the mountains were very 
seldom visible, and it was so cold that I was obliged to have 
recourse to some of my winter-clothing. During the eleven 
days we were at Pau the mountains were only clear during a 
part of one; and in our day’s journey from Bayonne to Pau, and 
the day from Pau to Bigorre, no mountain-tops were visible. 
The days we spent at Bigorre were likewise showery and dark ; 
and it was only on the morning we left it that the snow-moun- 
tains appeared.—Lady Chatterton’s The Pyrenees, §c. 
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A Prairie Trading Caravan.—Council Grove derives its name 
from the practice among the traders, from the commencement of 
the overland commerce with the Mexican dominions, of assem- 
bling there for the appointment of officers and the establishment 
of rules and regulations to govern their march through the dan- 
gerous country south of it. They first elect their commander-in- 
chief. His duty is to appoint subordinate leaders, and to divide 
the owners and men into watches, and to assign them their se- 
veral hours of duty in guarding the camp during the remainder 
of their perilous journey. He also divides the caravan into two 
parts each of which forms a column when on march, In these 

ines he assigns each team the place in which it must always be 
found. Having arranged these several matters, tle council 
breaks up; and the commander, with the guard on duty, moves 
off in advance to select the track and anticipate approaching 
danger. After this guard the head teams of each column lead 
off about thirty feet apart, and the others follow in regular lines, 
rising and dipping gloriously; two hundred men, one bundred 
waggons, eight hundred mules; shoutings and whippings, and 
whistlings and cheerings, are all there ; and, amidst tnem all, 
the hardy Yankee moves happily onward to the siege of the 
mines of Montezuma. Several objects are gained by this ar- 
rangement of the waggons. If they are attacked on march by 
the Cumanche cavalry or other foes, the leading teams file to the 
right and left, and close the front; and the hindermost, by a 
similar movement, close the rear ; and thus they form an oblong 
rampart of waggons laden with cotton goods, that effectually 
shield teams and men from the small arms of the Indians. The 
same arrangement is made when they halt for the night. Within 
the area thus formed are put, after they are fed, many of the 
more valuable horses and oxen. The remainder of the animals 
are ‘ staked ’—that is, tied to stakes, at a distance of twenty or 
thirty yards around the line. The ropes by which they are fas- 
tened are from thirty to forty feet in length, and the stakes to 
which they are attached are carefully driven, at such distances 
apart as ‘shall prevent their being entangled one with another. 
Among these animals the guard on duty is stationed, standing 
motionless near them, or crouching so as to discover every 
moving spot upon the horizon of night. The reasons assigned 
for this are, that a guard in motion would be discovered and 
fired upon by the cautious savage before his presence could be 
known; and further, that it is impossible to discern the approach 
of an Indian creeping among the grass in the dark, unless the 
eye of the observer be so close to the ground as to bring the whole 
surface lying within the range of vision between it and the line 
of light around the lower edge of the horizon. If the camp be 
attacked, the guard fire and retreat to the waggons. The whole 
body then take positions for defence; at one time sallying out, 
rescue their animals from the grasp of the Indians, and at ano- 
ther, concealed behind their waggons, load and fire upon the 
intruders with all ible skill and rapidity. Many were the 
bloody battles fought on the ‘ trail,’ and such were some of the 
anxieties and dangers that attended and still attend the ‘ Santa 
Fé trade.’ Many are the graves, along the track, of those who 


have fallen before the terrible cavalry of the Cumanches !— 
Farnham's Travels in the Great Western Prairies, Oregon Terri 


tory, §c. 
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[Pointe-a-Pitre, before the late Earthquake.) 
La Soufriére, or the Sulphur Hill, 5500 feet above the 


GUADALOUPE. 


GuApALoups is one of the largest of the Lesser Antilles, 
extending in length from east to west about 40 miles, 
the greatest breadth being about 25 miles, lying be- 
tween 15° 51’ and 16° 20’ N. lat., and 61° 10’ and 62° 
W. long. It is about 55 miles south of Antigua; 35 
miles north of St. Domingo; and 80 miles north-west 
of Martinique. The island was discovered and named 
by Columbus, in November, 1493, and it is stated that 
the women, armed with bows and arrows, opposed the 
landing of the Spaniards, but fled immediately on 
hearing a discharge of fire-arms. It remained un- 
appropriated until 1635, when a body of five hundred 

renchmen landed, and forthwith began a war of ex- 
termination upon the natives, which continued until 
1640, It remained in ion of France until 1759, 
when it was taken by the English, but was restored to 
France in 1763. It was again taken by the English in 
1794, and retaken in the following year. In 1810 it 
once more fell] into the hands of the English, and was 
restored in 1814 at the general peace, since which time 
it has remained in the possession of France. 

The island (correctly speaking there are two islands) 
is bisected by a navigable channel called La Riviére 
Salée, or Salt River, running from south to north, with 
a large bay at each end; that on the north is called 
Grand Cul-de-sac, and that on the south Petit Cul-de- 
sac. Between these bays the channel varies in breadth 
from thirty to seventy yards, and is full of islets and 
sand-banks. Its depth is so unequal that only vessels 
of small burthen can pass through it. The land to the 
east of this channel is called La Grande Terre; while 
that on the west, being the part first discovered and 
earliest settled, is more properly called Guadaloupe. 

Guadaloupe proper is traversed from south to north 
by a chain of volcanic mountains of an average height 
of about 3000 feet, the most remarkable of which is 





level of the sea, and from which are er 
vomited thick black smoke, with occasional flashes o 
flame. The sides of this mountain display, among the 
huge fragments of rock, the openings of several caverns, 
which are supposed to communicate with the interior 
of the voleano. The sides of the whole chain are well- 
wooded, and several small rivers find their sources 
therein, turning a number of sugar-mills in their 
descent, and bearing fertility to the soil of the plains 
which they water, but becoming in the rainy season 
furious torrents. Guadaloupe proper is the best 
wooded of the Antilles, with the exception perhaps of 
St. Lucia: there is abundance of water, and the air is 
mild and salubrious. On the tops of the mountains 
the cold is severe and vegetation scanty; but on de- 
scending, a climate is reached which is soft and tem- 
erate, where Europeans, with care, may find refuge 
rom the attacks of the yellow fever, particularly on 
the eastern slopes, which are the most elevated, and 
the most exposed to the beneficial influence of the 
trade-winds, but the country at the western base, where 
the mountains intercept the eastern winds, is in general 
unhealthy and thinly populated. : 
La Grande Terre presents a country in general flat, 
watered by a few streams, scarcely sufficient for the 
urposes of agriculture and the consumption of the 
inhabitants ; they make use, therefore, of pits of brack- 
ish water, and construct reservoirs and cisterns for the 
reservation of the rain: but the unfortunate slaves 
hove frequently nothing to quench their thirst but the 
water of the ponds, which, exposed to the sun, is 
muddy and putrid, and engenders many diseases. La 
Grande Terre having no mountains, and being more 
thinly wooded, the rains are much less frequent than 
in the other division of the island, and it is also sub- 
ject to greater heats and seasons of long-continued 


drought. 
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The principal objects of culture are sugar, coffee, 
some cocoa, and a little cotton. The produce of the 
colony in the year 1834 was 840,000 cwt. of sugar, 
1,500,000 gallons molasses, 340,000 gallons rum, 22,500 
ewt. coffee, and inconsiderable quantities of cotton and 
cocoa. La Grande Terre, though inferior to the 
Guadaloupe district in climate, is the best adapted to 
cultivation, and exceeds it in population and wealth. 
The soil, rich and fertile, and full of shells and madre- 
op attests that at some period it has been covered 

y the sea to a date much more recent than the other 
vart ; but the almost total want of streams compels the 
inhabitants to use windmills for the manufacture of 
their sugar. The plough has been introduced into 
some of the cantons, but with no great success, the 
srejudices of the cultivators preventing its adoption. 

he introduction of European horses and cows has 
been entirely successful. 

The capital of the island, St. Louis, or Pointe-a-Pitre, 
stands on La Grande Terre, at the south entrance of 
the Riviére Salée, in 16° 16’ N. lat. and 61° 36’ W. 
long. The harbour is sheltered and the anchorage 
good. The town of Basse Terre, which is in the other 
division of Guadaloupe, stands near its south-west 
point, in 15° 59’ N. lat. and 61° 47’ W. long. It is an 
unsheltered roadstead with indifferent anchorage, and 
is unsafe during the hurricane season; but from its 
greater proximity to the most productive part of the 
island, it is more frequented by shipping than Pointe- 
i-Pitre, and is the chief commercial station of the 
colony. 

The —— of Guadaloupe in 1834, according to 
an official return made to the French government, was 


as follows :-— 
Males. Females Total. 


Free Persons . 13,756 14,987 28,743 
Slaves ~ « 4572 50,112 96,684 


Total . 60,328 65,099 125,427 

The free population is divided between the towns 
and plantations in nearly equal proportions; while of 
the slaves caly 12,153, or about one-eighth, reside in 
the towns. The number of births in 1834 was 2773, 
of whom 963 belonged to the free classes and 1810 to 
the slaves, being 1 for 16 of the free females, and only 
1 for 27 of the female slaves. The number of deaths 
in the two classes was somewhat nearer to the proper 
proportions, being 887, or 1 in 32, of free persons, and 
1974, or 1 in 49, of the slaves. 

Like all the other Antilles, Guadaloupe is exposed 
to the most frightful storms, irruptions of the sea, and 
earthquakes. The last eruption of the sea was in 1825, 
which ravaged nearly all the island, the quarter of 
Basse Terre suffering the most, the town itself being 
almost entirely destroyed. The last earthquake was 
that of February 8th, of the present year, which almost 
totally destroyed Pointe-d-Pitre, with a most frightful 
loss of life, besides damaging many other parts of the 
island. This earthquake extended to Antigua and some 
other places, but nowhere with the dreadful conse- 
quences it inflicted on Guadaloupe. A letter from that 
place, dated February 9, says, “ All was overturned, ex- 
cept the wooden houses. Immediately after the shock, 
fires broke out in 200 or 300 places together, and totally 
consumed the houses. At present the flames are 
playing over the remains; and in the whole of the 
town, which contained 16,000 souls, there are not ten 
houses inhabitable. . . . The number of wounded is 
exceedingly great. Women and young girls may be 
seen with two or three limbs fractured. The scene is 
a hundred times more horrible than a field of-battle.” 

On the same day the Governor reports :—* Pointe-a- 
Pitre is entirely destroyed. What was spared by the 
earthquake has since perished by fire, which burst out 
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a few minutes after the houses fell. I am writing m 
the midst of the ruins of this unfortunate city, in 
presence of a population without food and without 
asylum, in the midst of the wounded, of whom the 
number is considerable—it is said, from 1,500 to 1,800! 
The dead are still under the ruins, and their number 
calculated at several thousands. The fire is still raging. 
All the quarters of the colony have suffered. The 
town of Moule has been destroyed, and thirty persons 
are dead. The small towns of St. Francois, St. Anne, 
Port Louis, Bertrand, and St. Rose, have been over- 
turned; and in all there are dead and wounded. I 
implore, in favour of the inhabitants of Guadaloupe, 
that inexhaustible goodness which from the throne 
pours forth so many benefits! I implore all France 
to stretch forth an aiding hand to us, as she has 
already done to Martinique. She will not abandon 
this population, entirely French, nor leave to wretched- 
ness the widows and orphans whom this terrible 
disaster has overwhelmed. I shall speedily send you 
such details as I shall be able to collect. I fear that 
the sugar-crop will be lost, for the mills are all 
destroyed. Famine stares us in the face; prompt 
succour is absolutely necessary. Joinville has much 
suffered ; Petit-Bourg is destroyed.” 

Some further particulars are added on the 14th:~— 
“ The best built, and consequently the richest quarter 
of the town, has suffered most; and it is said that the 
élite of the inhabitants have perished. We are told, 
that at the moment of the earthquake upwards of 200 
people were assembled at the Café Américain, to 
witness the drawing of a lottery for a small vessel, and 
none escaped. Some wretches took advantage of the 
dire confusion to plunder. At first they were said to 
be negroes, led on by a man of colour: but this, it has 
since appeared, was an error, and that the unfeeling 
robbers were all sailors, some say Americans, headed 
by their captain; all of whom have been arrested, and 
confined in the hold of some ship.” This has been 
since ascertained to have been also erroneous, as the 
American sailors were in fact assisting the sufferers, 
but, as in the case of the English at the fire of Ham- 
burg, in the fright and agitation of the moment their 
actions were misunderstood and their motives mis- 
represented. Still the general fact, that robberies and 

lunder on the most extensive scale were committed, 
is undoubted; but unfortunately such practices are 
too general in all cases of general and paralysing 
calamity befalling large and populous towns, in which 
a class must always exist ready to commit any crime 
for the gratification of their passions the instant the 
hand of the law becomes relaxed. 

Many were burned alive in the hospital. After all 
was over, the number of dead made the town pes- 
tilential, and the survivors fled. Basse Terre was also 
much injured. Several buildings fell, and others 
were so damaged as to be uninhabitable. Subscriptions 
were raised with great promptitude for the relief of the 
sufferers both in Martinique and in France, and every- 
thing possible was done to relieve their destitution. It 
does not appear that the volcano, La Soufriére, dis- 
played any remarkable activity either before or during 
the fatal catastrophe. 


[June 10, 





STOCKINGS AND STOCKING-MAKERS. 


TueEreE is something in hosiery texture remarkably 
different from that presented by the materials for most 
other garments. Instead of being a series of cross 
threads, woven at the loom, it is a series of loops, or 
links, so connected as to possess both strength and 
elasticity in a notable degree. It is not difficult to see 
why these qualities are of importance in a garment 
exposed to so much strain as a stocking. 
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Whether stockings are knit by hand or made by the 
machine, the texture is alike one of loops or links ; but 
these were preceded in the order of time by hose made 
of pieces of cloth seamed together. Dr. Howell, in 
his *‘ History of the World,’ says that Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1561, was presented with a pair of black knit silk 
stockings by lor silk-woman, Mrs. Montague; and 
that thenceforth she never wore cloth ones any more. 
The same author adds that Henry VIII. ordinarily 
wore cloth hose, except when by chance there came a 
pair of silk stockings from Spain. His son, King 
Edward VI., was presented with a pair of long Spanish 
silk stockings by Sir Thomas Gresham, a present 
which attracted much attention and admiration at the 
time. From these various circumstances it has been 
inferred that the invention of knit stockings, of silk, if 
not of other materials, came from Spain. Anderson, 
in his ‘ History of Commerce,’ states that one William 
Rider, an apprentice in one of the houses then existing 
on London Bridge, seeing at the house of an Italian 
merchant a pir of knit worsted stockings, from 
Mantua, took the hint, and made a pair exactly like 
them, which he presented to William, earl of Pem- 
broke, and that they were the first of that kind worn 
in England, anno 1564. 

Wherein the process of knitting consists may be 
known to those who have had opportunities of seeing 
humble cottagers at work in secluded districts, where 
the winter evenings are still to some extent devoted to 
this labour. It is a process in which needles, made of 
polished iron or brass wire, interweave the threads one 
among another, and form the meshes of which the 
stocking consists. This must not be confounded with 
the art of netting; for while netting, or the making of 
nets, consists of knotting the twine into meshes, knit- 
ting, or the making of stockings and similar articles, 
produces the meshes without any knots at all. Hence 
it may be readily comprehended: why stockings could 
be so easily and speedily unknit, and why in nets this 
is impossible. A captured fish, in order to escape 
from a net, must tear to pieces, one after another, as 
many meshes as are equal to the circumference of its 
body; whereas if the net were formed in the same 
manner as a stocking, a single mesh, if torn, would 
suffer it to pass through. On the other hand, the for- 
mation of the stocking-loop gives a degree of elasticity 
not equalled by any other mode of production. 

Ditferent versions have been given of the origin of 
the “ stocking-frame,” the highly ingenious machine 
which has almost superseded knitting by hand. Savary 
states that it was a Frenchman who first invented the 
machine. Finding some difficulties in procuring ex- 
clusive privileges in his own country, which he 
required before settling in Paris as a manufacturer, 
he came over to England, where his machine was 
admired, and his reward was considerable. The inven- 
tion thus imparted to the English was, it is said, 
guarded with so much jealousy, that for a long time 
persons were forbidden to carry any of the machines 
out of the island, or communicate a mode] of them to 
foreigners. But as it was a Frenchman who enriched 
our nation with it, so a Frenchman first carried it 
abroad again ; for by an extraordinary effort of memory 
and imagination, he made a stocking-frame at Paris 
from the idea he had formed of one during a short 
residence in England. 

Such is the account which was current among 
French writers in the last century. But later inquiry 
has rendered it nearly certain that England was the 
birthplace of the stocking-frame ; and there is a sia- 
gular air of romance about the history. Aaron Hill, 
in 1715, related the matter thus:— “It is not out of 
some men’s remembrance that a young gentleman of 
no fortune, a student at Oxford, fell in love with an 
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innkeeper’s daughter of that town, whose circumstances 
were very narrow. He had philosophy enough to 
despise superfluous wealth, and judgment to see the 
necessity of a competence; but love was headstrong, 
and too hard for reason; so that, after a year or two's 
ineffectual delay, they bid defiance to the stars, and had 
courage enough to marry. The scholar gained a wife, 
and lost a fellowship, the only small subsistence he 
before depended on.” The innkeeper began to think 
meanly of a man whose college-education did not seem 
to be worth a penny to him: the young couple lived 
with him till he died; they were then turned out of 
the house to seek a home elsewhere: the cares of a 
family came on; the wife earned a small pittance by 
knitting stockings; and the sequel runs thus :— 
“ Sitting constantly together from morning till night, 
the scholar often fixed his eyes with steadfast obser- 
vation on the motion of his wife’s fingers in the dex- 
terous management of her needles. He took it into his 
imagination that it was not impossible to contrive a little 
loom, which might do the work with much more expe- 
dition. This thought he communicated to his wife, and 
joining his head to her hand, the endeavour succeeded 
to their wish; and thus the ingenious stocking-loom, 
which is so common now, was first invented, by which 
he did not only make himself and his family happy, 
but has left his nation indebted to him for a benefit 
which enables us to export silk stockings in great 
quantities, and to a vast advantage, to those very coun- 
tries from whence before we used to bring them at 
considerable loss in the balance of our traffic.” 
Beckmann, however, whose industry and acuteness 
have thrown much light on the history of inventions, 
has pretty clearly shown that Hill must have had 
some confused notions of the real truth, but had made 
a strange jumble of persons, places, and dates. The 
account now qual received is this:—About the 
end of the sixteenth century, or the beginning of the 
seventeenth, lived one William Lee, a native of Wood- 
borough in Nottinghamshire, and a graduate of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Being enamoured of a 
young country-girl, who during his visits paid more 
attention to her work, which was knitting, than to her 
lover and his proposals, he endeavoured to find out a 
machine which might facilitate and forward the opera- 
tion of knitting, and by these means afford more leisure 
to the object of his affection to converse with him. Thus 
is the stocking-frame said to have been invented. It is 
more than probable that a romantic colouring has been 
given to the story; but that William Lee invented the 
machine seems. now to be generallyadmitted. He in- 
structed his brother in the use of it, and took appren- 
tices and assistants, with whom he carried on business 
for some years at Calverton, a village near Notting- 
ham. He is said to have shown his work to Queen 
Elizabeth, shortly before her death, and requested some 
support or remuneration ; but he obtained neither, and 
was impeded rather than assisted in his undertaking. 
Under these circumstances, Lee accepted an invitation 
from Henry IV. of France, who had heard of this in- 
vention, and had promised to give a handsome reward 
to the inventor of it. Lee and nine journeymen went 
to Rouen, taking their machines with them; but the 
king being assassinated soon afterwards, and commo- 
tions arising, Lee fell into great distress, and shortly 
after died at Paris. Two only of his people remained in 
France. The other seven returned to England, and, 
joining their interests with one Aston of Thoroton, 
laid the foundation of the stocking-manufacture in 
England. The number of masters increased in the 
course of fifty years so much, that it was found desir- 
able to unite themselves into one guild ; and they were, 
in 1663, united into a company of stocking-weavers 
or frame-work knitters; the latter term being still re- 
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tained, because the principle of the machine is almost 
precisely that of anes 

In a petition am to Cromwell by the stocking- 
weavers, the following account is given of the only 
attempts to introduce the machine into Italy and 
Holland. In the year 1614 the Venetian ambassador, 
Antonio Correr, persuaded an apprentice, Henry 
Mead, by the promise of five hundred pounds sterling, 
to go with a loom to Venice for a stated time, and to 
teach there the use of it. Mead met with a favourable 
reception in that city ; but the loom becoming deranged, 
and no person at Venice being able to repair it, when the 
time of his agreement expired he returned to England, 
The Venetians had not resolution enough to continue 
the attempt ; and sent the damaged loom, together with 
some bad imitations of it, to London, where they were 
sold for a mere trifle. The other attempt is thus 
noticed :—Some years after this failure, one Abraham 
Jones, who understood both stocking-weaving and the 
construction of the loom, though not regularly taught, 
went with some assistants to Amsterdam, where he 
worked on his own account two or three years, till he 
and his ple were carried off by a contagious dis- 
order. The looms, as no one there could use them, 
were sent to London, and sold for a low price. 

By the year 1669 the number of stocking-frames in 
England was nearly seven hundred, employing twelve 
hundred workmen, of whom three-fifths made silk 
stockings and the others worsted; for cotton was not 
then ranked among English manufactures. By the 
year 1714 the number of frames had increased to eight 
or nine thousand. Some years after this, the Frame- 
work Knitters Com attempted not only to control 
the manufacture of the fabric itself, but also the making 
and ome of the yy * and a to form 
a joint-stock company for this purpose ; but the project 
failed. By the year 1753, about twenty years after the 
introduction of cotton stockings, the number of frames 
in England was fourteen thousand, increased to twenty 
thousand in the next thirty years. In 1812 they were 
estimated at twenty-nine thousand, and in 1833 at 
thirty-three thousand. 

The arrangement of the stocking manufacture is 
briefly thus :—Nearly all the worsted stockings are 
made in Leicester, Loughborough, and other places in 
Leicestershire ; Leicester being the great centre to- 
wards which the product of all the machines in the 
county tends. Derby is, in like manner, the centre of 
the silk-stocking district; while Derby shares with 
Nottingham the supremacy among the cotton-stocking 
manufacturing arrangements. In every case the 
article made in the stocking-frame is not a stocking, 
but a piece of knit-work cloth, so to speak, which is 
afterwards sewn up into the form of a stocking by 
needle and thread. Hence there are three classes of 
operatives engaged ; the ‘ winders,’ who put the silk, 
cotton, or worsted thread into or on the machine; the 
‘ stockingers,’ or ‘ framework knitters,’ who work the 
thread up into a knitted fabric; and the ‘ seamers,’ 
who make the stockings out of the pieces thus pro- 
duced. The winders are generally children, who can 
wind thread enough for half-a-dozen machines each. 
The knitters are men, women, and youths, who hire 
both the winders and the seamers; and the seamers 
are women. 

Some of the stocking-frames are owned by the work- 
men who weave the stockings; some are lent out to 
the men by the owners, at so much per week for each 
frame ; while other persons are the renters of what is 
termed a ‘shop of frames,’ containing eight or ten 
frames, let, with standing-room, &c., to the workmen. 
This peculiar kind of rental, and the relation which its 
amount bears to the workman’s earnings, may be illus- 
trated by an instance or two. When the Factory Com- 
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missioners were collecting information respecting the 
condition of the operatives in factories, in 1833, Mr. 
Felkin, of Nottingham, communicated to them some 
very valuable details concerning the stocking manu- 
facture and its condition. He selected instances such 
as he thought would give a just idea of the average 
circumstances at that time ; and of these, two or three 
may be here given. 

“ Edward Haywood, journeyman, fifty-three years 
of age, making 42-gauge No. 5 dumps (a technical de- 
signation for a particular sized stocking), works fifteen 
hours a day, produces eight pairs a week, at 1s, 4d. per 
pair ° . Al . ° ° . 10s, 8d. 
He pays necessary deductions as follows, 

Viz. :— 

Frame-rent ls.; seaming 1s. 14d.; needles 
4d.; standing 3d. ; coals 3d.; taking-in to 
bag-man 4d. ; candles 6d. ° ° 3 


Net earnings 6 104” 

This related to the cotton hosiery of Nottingham ; 
but the same system applies to the worsted hosiery of 
Leicester, as exemplified in the following instance :— 


“William Carter, of Leicester, gains by 
seventeen hours a day labour , ‘ + 9s, Od, 
Subject to necessary deductions, viz., frame- 
rent ls, 3d.; winding 4d.; candles 9d. ; 
needles 3d.: master’s charge 3d.; coals 
3d. ; seaming 104d. , ° e ° - 3114 


Net earnings 5 Of” 


We do not know whether the present average condi- 
tion of the stocking-weavers is better or worse than 
that here indicated ; and we only give these instances 
to illustrate the mode in which the manufacture is 
conducted, as between employers and employed. The 
‘ taking-in’ in the Nottingham case, and the ‘ master’s 
charge’ in the Leicester case, seem to be analogous, 
and arise thus :—The hosier or manufacturer lets out 
his frames, at about a shilling a week each, to the 
holders of a ‘ shop of frames ;’ and these latter charge 
that same sum, or perhaps three-pence more, to the 
journeymen or real workers, with the addition of 
three-pence for ‘ standing,’ or shop-rent, and three- 
pence for the trouble of taking in the week’s work to 
the manufacturer ; because all the men working in one 
shop of frames work for one house; and the owner of 
the shop seems to act as a sort of agent between the 
real employers and the workmen. 

Mr. Felkin, in 1832, estimated that the thirty-three 
thousand stocking-frames consumed annually eight 
million pounds of cotton, worsted, and silk thread, 
valued at 800,000/., from which were made about forty 
million pairs of stockings. The wages of making were 
about a million sterling, and of finishing, a quarter of 
a million; making the total value of the stockings 
about two millions sterling. He also estimated that 
the number of stocking makers made up thirteen 
thousand men, ten thousand women, and ten thousand 
youths; besides twenty-seven thousand women and 
children employed in seaming, winding, &c. 





Peasants of Catalonia.—These wear a high conical hat, with 
a broad brim, embroidered and tasselled; a coat of green velvet, 
with a richly embroidered collar and breast, a waistcoat of bro- 
caded satin, ared or sometimes lilac silk scarf tied round the 
waist, brown striped velvet culottes, garters embroidered in gold, 
blue stockings, and sandals. Some have a large brown cloak 
hanging over one shoulder, which does not conceal their brilliant 
attire, and they hold it with such a graceful and regal air, that 
one cannot imagine those majestic and most independent-looking 
oeings can be peasants,—Lady Chatterton's Journey in Spain and 
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